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IN SPITE OF a number of criticisms that can be and have been 
levelled against the system of guru-siSya-parampara in the teaching 
of Indian music, it must be realized that the system has grown out 
of the needs and nature of the music itself. Indian music has often 
been compared to a language; and a language is best learned by 
constant practice in the presence of those who have mastered it 
fully. One must learn the vocabulary, the grammar and the syntax; 
and then one must learn to use these elements freely and creatively. 
Indian music is fundamentally different in this respect from 
Western music, in which pre-composed music is performed exactly 
the way it is written in notation. 

The traditional system of teaching Indian music requires a very 
long period of apprenticeship. The simple fact that knowledge of 
compositions, styles, techniques and raga-interpretation is transmit- 
ted orally implies that if an artiste has taken twenty years to 
accumulate such knowledge he will need approximately the same 
amount of time to transmit it. Basically, I have not much to add to 
what I have said in my book Hindustan: Music in the Twentieth 
Century (The Hague, 1980; pp. 138-44). Probably the most important 
Point is that the basis of the Indian teaching system is copying. It 
is precisely this that is so time-consuming. For in every lesson only 
a limited amount of material is transmitted, so that a very intensive 
training is required to transmit a vast knowledge. Nowadays no one 
has the time nor wants to take the time to acquire this kind of 
knowledge. Many of the great musicians who have died recently or 
are very aged will take their knowledge to the grave. 

To sit at the feet of the master the whole day, every day, for 
years and years, is rapidly becoming a social and economic 
impossibility. Those who intend to become musicians will have to 
take lessons a few times a week and improve their skills by 
Practising at home. The result however is that they improve their 

_ technical ability but their insight into the foundations of the music 
Temains shaky. For this insight is precisely what is conveyed 
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through intensive and long-term teaching. The question that 
immediately arises is whether there is any remedy at all. To answer 
this question we may raise a second one, viz., how is it that classical 
music in the West has still a very considerable vitality and 
standard? Can Indian music learn something from the Westem 
methods of teaching ? In the light of the difference I have pointed 
out between Indian and Western music one might be inclined 
to reject this proposition. However, if suitable adaptations are made 
I strongly believe that at least two elements of Western music-. 
education could benefit the teaching of Indian music. The first 
is the use of an improved system of notation; the second an 
improvement of music-teaching institutions, i.e. conservatories. 
The reason why a Western music student can do a Jot of work 
on his own, taking a lesson of one hour a week only, is the 
availability of excellent notation. It has often been said that this’ 
can never suit Indian music because of its very nature. 1 would 
agree with this statement if we would only take the existing nota- 
tions into consideration. There are two kinds of notation for Indian 
music: descriptive (or analytical) and prescriptive (i.e., notation 
meant for performance). The descriptive notations are useless for 
performance because of the nature of Indian music, in which te 
Peating a previous performance to the last detail is contrary to the 
ideal of giving a novel, creative interpretation. But‘on the other 
hand the prescriptive notations are so crude and vague that no 
- Mnusic can be made at all on their basis. The problem is simply 
that no one has yet managed to provide notations that givé 
Scope for improvisation and yet give sufficient material not 
to leave the student at a loss. Once again here the language 
comparison may serve us. To read a paper we don’t have 
to know about a language; but if we want to elaborate or change 
something, we have to master the language fully and have 4 
deep understanding of the subject we are lecturing on. A good 
system of notation should therefore read like a modern language 
course, in which the student gradually learns how to modify simple 
structures into complex ones without committing grave errors. Let 
Us realize that modern language courses, which are definitely much 
more rapid than the natural process of ‘learning by imbibing’, 2% 
the result of profound and tedious research. This is precisely what 
1S needed to be able to provide superior systems of notation for 
Indian music. * a 
ie first step is a proper analysis of the basic ingredients and 
. tures. Let us start from the subtle ornamentations and inton@ 
tons. Ni-re-g4 in Yaman would never be just Ni-re-ga. There ar 
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touches and glides. We may try to write all this, and with a proper 
set of symbols it is possible to express the melodic figure quite 
precisely. But then, even such a simple phrase looks Jike a Christmas 
tree. It is just like writing a language in transcription, especially a 
language like English. But in fact, when we read we do not 
pronounce letter by letter; rather we recognize quite a large group 
of words as an entity and then know how to transform it into a 
spoken phrase. When a trained musician reads Ni-re-ga in Yaman, 
he knows what it means. But a student still has to learn; and 
when he has learned it, he still doesn’t know how the same phrase 
goes in another raga. . 

Therefore the second step is a statistical analysis of phrases in 
a raga. This work has been initiated by one of the researchers of 
ISTAR (International Society for Traditional Arts Research) by 
feeding elaborate data of Alap, composition, etc. of separate ragas 
into a computer. This provides us with information on the most 
common phrases for each raga. Once we have defined the most - 
essential phrase for each raga, and they should obviously be much 
more extensive than the Pakads we now find in books, the problem 
arises: how should the student learn them? 

The third step then is to make a true melogram of those move- 
ments. Writing only the touches does not give any idea about their 
real duration, their volume or their precise intonation. Only a graph 
can show all these aspects. Moreover, as in any decent language 
course, there should be auditive material in the form of a cassette 
in which a master musician demonstrates those movements. Finally, 
a well trained teacher must always act as supervisor. 

The fourth step is to learn how the separate ingredients can be 
chained together. Here again an approach quite different from the 
Western system is required. It should read somewhat like a chess 
opening. After each move there are only so many following moves - 
that make sense. Again computer analysis can help us a great deal 
in establishing not only the possibilities but also to show which ones 
are more likely or in other words more valid. ; 

All this obviously requires a great deal of scientific research and 
with it a wholly new approach to the analysis of Indian music. The 
present system could well be called intuitive, in the sense that by 
tuition we mean an intermediary step between teacher and student 
that creates awareness. The intuitive method does not involve this 
Step; it implies direct transmission. In recent times most students 
do write down in their little note-books what they have learned, so 
as to be able to ‘practise at home. This is the first departure from 
the intuitive level. The second step arises when both teacher and 
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student work with printed notations. But we can hardly say that 
this means a progression from the intuitive level of teaching toa 
systematic methodology; for the basis of knowledge is stil} intuitive. 
The simplest example of such an approach can be seen in the 
Pakads or raga outlines. What is their basis if not pure intuition! 

It has become quite evident that most institutions providing 
training in music in India are inadequate. The reason is simple: 
they provide neither the traditional method nor a well-developed 
modern system. The organization and the value system of a Western 
conservatory are on that level quite different. For a good conser- 
vatory should produce good musicians; it should produce different 
values and different methods of teaching. 

The lack of a good system of notatior is not only due to insuffi- 
cient research, it is more due to the fact that devising a system of 
notation is not encugh; it should also be taught. In other words, 
not only is teaching important; the teaching of teaching methods is 
equally important. How can anyone learn to actually use a system 
of notation he has not been taught? Can we read a book without 
first learning what it means to read? All this, once again, means a 
progression from intuition to real tuition. 

It is not sufficient to frame the traditional methods of teaching 
in an institution. A quite total overhaul of mentality is required. 
Firstly of the teachers, secondly of the pupils, thirdly of the audience. 
I have defended in my study on Hindustani Music in the Twentieth 
Century the thesis that change in audience taste has a great impact 
on the music tradition. Yet I now feel that the true order of 
importance is the one given above. For how can we really blame 
the youngsters and not fault those who have educated them? Can we 
believe them to be evil in nature? And similarly, it is. not the 
audience that actually makes the music. If musicians stick to the 
ideals of high classical music, no one can stop them. Of course, 
what society can do is to enable them to do so. If a truly high- 
souled musician starves because his music does not conform to 
mediocre taste, we cannot blame him for lowering his standard. 
Therefore, authoritative institutions of music must support those 
musicians, and come to control the market of music, in the same 
way as the classical tradition of the West is controlled by and large 
by the conservatories. If we allow a purely free-enterprise capitalistic 
market to operate in music, soon nothing will be left. 

One of the great diseases of Indian music is groupism of 
favouritism. Many musicians claim they are against this. But in 
Teality they are only against others who practise it, and are only 
too happy to be able to practise it themselves. How can this 
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mentality be changed? Obviously in the same way as in society, by 
separating the powers. When legislative power and juridical power 
are in the same hands, the only result can be corruption and dicta- 
torship. Judgement of standards should therefore be in the hands 
of really independent and unbiased persons. Family background, 
caste, colour, friendship and the like should be separated from 
talent and motivation. This goes for the allotment of scholarships, 
for the sponsoring of concerts, and for the appointing of teachers. 

I have suggested here that it would not be impossible for Indian 
music to benefit from at least two important strengths of music 
education in the West: notations and conservatories. Let it be clear 
that I most certainly do not want to suggest that the situation in the 
West is ideal. Far from it. And as a matter of fact, Western people 
. are looking at the Indian system of teaching to be able to reintro- 
duce the ability to improvise in music, which was lost gradually 
after the time of Bach. Here obviously lies the greatest danger. If 
the Indian system of education starts following the Western system 
too closely, the music will tend to become rigid, and thereby lose 
its most vital quality. Yet a return to the highly romantic ideal of 
a true Gurukula seems out of question as it implies that the whole 
society should take a different course. Oo 


